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ae se i eee ae Be wor C ( 0 the Syst } ] T ne ace 
> TO SUBSCRIBERS, 0 Nor, perha} t necessary I ill speak 
Periodicals generally are feeling the times and the taxes for itself, an ggest it { rhts and 
Educational journals are not exempt from the common pres happy p 
*17 . . : a I 
sure, as will be seen by the item in this number under the 
head of ‘‘ Educational Matters in other States.’’ This Jour he only regret we | 1 with this 
nal is no exception from the rule; but its subscribers ean | « increas n ti \ e 
save it from increase in price or decrease in size and even } 
from change in the quality of paper,—the expedients usual- arise ir thi t that t ( ‘ ileiligent 
’ rte ; . “ott as ea race th ic 5 
ly resorted to in such straits a the present. All that 1 citizer Mi fic ’ disap- 
needed, is for each of its present subscribers to obtain and 
send on one mo This will keep things tn statu guo ante | PO nted in no Vil L} eneral 
hellum A worl to the wise is supposed to be sufficient oO rd tim ol t, on 1 I \ I which 
: >> the reco , = 2 
1 i a i i at i ' At . 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, But the engagem ( I re uch 
Notwithstanding that a much greatei prop rtion | as to pre t that grat \\ however, 
than usual of the contents of this number has been | a me futu me. * with them 


+14 y : P en 2 - : ] 1 — 4 
put into sma type, In O1 ler to include as many of os 


] 4 


the articles of our correspondents as possible, still | ey y¢aTIONAL DEPARTMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS. 


several are crowded out. These shall have the 





One of the most rema its of the 
first place in the February number; and, in th ¢ 
; . har : =—r educational caus ] _ ing In an 
mean time, we wish to their authors and all the : ; 
‘ ‘ ’ : agency, too, that 18 In nl { moting 
rie s of » Journal manv 7 > returns of th . 
friends of ~ J urnal on happy return of the | that cause, is the estab ? lead ato nathedl 
season, and hope, for ourselves, many repetitions of . : : 
. : d : ‘Educational Department the leading 
the favors already received. rn ; 
. county n spapers i ol them 
# Sag that does not occasion : rt mat- 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE FIFTH DISTRICT. ter relating to the schox , cation : 
Pai en! Ble enti ad in this m r will be 1s 
Under the official head in this number will } while verv many devote a ’ of columns 
found the proceedings by which this State now has expressly to that purpos 1 the Edu- 
a third State Normal School, and that, too, under | .., iT) +4 ee — 
cational Department. In m is for spe- 
highly promising auspices. cial editor some leading 1 tionist of 
It is truly gratifying to find, that, in opposition to | the count 
all the obstacles of the times, our noble State sys- This practice originated iggestion made to 


tem of Common School education so steadily ad- the State Tt 


Lalt 


sachers’ As \ 1 at its meeting at 
vances ; and especially that it grows in this its most | Lewistown in Mifflin coun n December, 1854, by 





vital and essential department. Nulla vestigia re-\ the Executive Committ f that body. of which 
an : Mona ic naithar @ > >on orame- » , : 7 
) trorsum. There is neither Bull Run nor Re-cross- | prof J. P. Wickersham was chairman. Thenceforth 


ing in our educational campaign; and though such | educational columns began to be established. though 


gan to | tal 
events may occasionally be inevitable and even pro- | few of that early day long continued. Still, again 
per in military matters,—yet we hope never to have | and again they were revived, till, finally, they seem 


to record their parallels in the school history. On the | to have at length taken a firm hold upon public at- 
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tent 1, an o have ¢ f 

paper departm f . 

estal } las e A \? to 
cornt ( 

Now that tl n f 118 
LIOn | Cou ‘ 
W 1] 1 he iT i p ( ~ i 
lunctiol d the I | l 

+ i] 
It is noticeable that m of thos 
, : ; : and tty 1 I n am- 
menced With col siderable fo \ : 
’ i au 
success, and containe d " 
| \) ae 
topics relating to education, V md t ; 
while others, with less of preparat ln . 
I d 
have survived and grown into fay 
eee 0 publish 
he latter mostly deal in short bina 
- : ; { t t I me- 
siderable attention to the local or 
ed i tt ; ire 
proper county. From this it ma; t 7 
the readers of the weekly new ‘ 
, .. * Y l ( a- 
favor those extended treat 3, whi he ; ' 
signed to other mediums < 
briefer and more ra articles. © 
true, a home lecture or address : 
will be read; but the demand evid ~ aotisctied 
munications, appeals, facts, : y ee 3 
: erous ip- 
be read in the intervals of b S er ‘ } ‘ 
. t tnat dev ortion ¢ 
not given to the study of yored d dd 
quisitions. It w vuld also b seel h l ' > : ; 
\) \ i 1 Vout mm 
and results of direct lo iterest 
lewspat 
mination of the classes o , 
the exeré es of a dis t o1 f 
i t 1a 
exhibition the proceeding h , it ” 
or D rict or Count Institut \ p . 101 h an editor 
propriate matt fi I the duc { f 
A ‘li Ul 

It true that various character mark 1 if tl b | th ise 

l nal part the var f tl] ht Wis] 
educational department, in tne various [ f ) . Ww 
State. In some mathematical questions it ipport from other papers, the 
eed; in others the discussion of g | hould , ess 
ulties : while in others, again, articles « I is t his cause 
able length and continued from week t ( n th \ or ( 3 educa- 
same subject, appear to hit the nl B V establish- 
it is believed that the class of "tick DOV 1 t g nart The ve 
dicat d s not only that whi h 1a POV the m I I ‘Om tn irnal. iro! if ( »T ie, Som ol 
successful, but is in itself caleulated to |} @ i st t ent and » doubt 
beneficial. An additional r hat : papers cont y them, that 
a larger number of the teac!] \ } I ( ( { B be it so. 
participate in filling th th the writ bser be born 
s assigned to few persons which mu ‘ “ily e m¢ tis OWI! favor of 
be the case when long ai les a ( i rs v 4 ad he good 

The temper, too, in which t ind t e orrespon- 


edited, is of much importan If l sure, we « rt se 1eil 


controversial manner y 


ing disposition,—the effect must be dest tive of Y e head ot 
its own usefulness and obstructive tot LUsé Newspaper + In t hings aré 
education. It may be that sharp encou ‘sof w ; od work is ated 

and personal or local controversies, for the time e2 G o the Educa Departm 
cite attention and. exhibit the lartn of th a h reward the liberal newspaper propri 


parties. But soon the public tire of 1 g 
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THE TEXT-BOOK. with its first ne 


Of the contest between the Teacher and the Tex ts cl 
book,—so long in progress and now, it is believed apacity o 
approaching its termination,—the result cannot be, becaus« ib » the 
the exclusion either of the one or the other, from minute details, m 
the school. The complete mastery of the Book | er applicat 3 of the s« njure 
over the Teacher—which is in effect synonymous the cause of s l at 
with the exclusion of the latter, for he is no teach- | thorough m ry of ut 
er in the true sense of the term, who only sets tasks | which know! = ul as it 
in and hears lessons out of the books—has been should be general, a ilone 
tried and its bitter results have been fully realized. sound general knowled i And 
The phase of the struggle now about to be encoun- | in the fourth plac ts in- 
tered is that for the restoration of the teacher to his appropriate on pon 
rightful supremacy. Yet this is to be, must neces- the childish mind mu kind 
sarily be, a limited not an absolute control. It is | of mental nausea, of ve 
neither to result in the entire disuse of the text-book; | and all school kno\ 
for that would ignore the spirit of the age and th In regard to the re 
legitimate use of its mighty agent—the Printing | Teacher. much tha 
Press; nor is it to result in the degradation of the | also tot part of 
text-book from its proper function in Education; | should not, on the 
for that would be unphilosophical. true ch t f te he 

What, then, is the true function of the text-book ™mere age or causing rol 
in school? This seems best determinable by consi- Own | to 1 , 
dering it, 1. In relation to knowledge ; 2. In relation should it k I { 
to the teacher; 3, In relation to the learner. proper | hat 

{* 4 | ] 

In regard to the relation of the text-book to knowl- Ps i <. 
edge,—there is here a most beautiful instance of the Trea RT ry 
adaptation of language to its proper uses, and in the whi , ; 
word itself a reply to the question,—what is the re- which ] . 
lation of the Text-book to knowledge? In saying it hs R fruit i rp 
is a Text-book, its whole character and function aré If 3t ie to be the b ' oe ' 
expressed. Formerly it was a Horn-book, a Guide and if 4] . 
a Manual, a Compendium, Now it isa Text-book, |...» eit? i 
and why? simply because it is intended to be, in the thr 3 dt pe 
words of W ebster, “ A Book containing the leading i j { 
principle s or most important points of @ scrence or hook atid be tr 
branch of learning, arranged ¢n order, for the use ent Teacher in Bost ah 
of students.” This is precisely what the schools ? rm Kintinvind of & : 
need, and this, therefore, is the term—‘ Text-book”’ i lifiecat ll +] mi 
—which an intelligent generation has applied to the slits exharitline potas whieal 
thing needed. If pages were filled on this point, we |.) ee sae, . 
could not make plainer what a Text-book is and and cloud all fund: | ent led 
ought to be. But what it ought not to be, may pro- | ¢.. 1 omopizatic their en. 
fitably be stated. titetwon the mind of ft! ' i of Bin 

A Text-book ought not to be an exhaustive trea- | Te; t book should. i method. 
tise or full system of the whole science or branch of | jeg] and to the point 
knowledge which forms its subject, and a statement But. as such a bald eading 
of all its principles and their exceptions, with rules | principles” of a s vould 
and examples for their application, solution or ex- | of itself be very unsatis! nsuffi- 
planation. This it should not be,—in the first place, | cient for the instruct ' his. still 
—because such a book would not really be a Text-| further, brings out to full j view. the 
book (a book of “leading principles and most im- Teacher’s relation to the 'lext-book hand, 
portant points”) but a book of the entire science | and to the learner on t Che ‘I ool to 
with all its principles, exceptions, applications and | be ther presentative of the Teach ls of 
uses. In the second place,—because such a book | the learner, for the acquisition of tl ementary 
would be injurious to knowledge by presenting or | facts and principles which are to be « on the 
attempting to present its entirety, in this particular | memory and fixed in the mind, as th tion and 
department of it, to a mind only capable of coping | starting points of those n view iditional in- 











196 
structions, varied explanations, satisfying solutions 
and useful applications which it is the Teacher's 
province to impart; by means of which alone those 
“Jeading principles” themselves can be retained in 
the mind, and made available for life. 

restriction of the 


Finally under this head,—this 


province of the elementary text-book, though it may 
not very soon take place, will effect, or at least as- 
sist in effecting the elevation of the teaching profes 
sion to its true dignity of a learned profession. 
When the book contain little mort the 
radical elements of the science which is th 

of it, and the details 


shall than 
subi { 1 
and applications and lutions 


shall be imparted by the Teacher,—then no one not 
proficient in the latter as well as the former can be 
a Teacher—and the profession must necessarily be, 
learned. 


ally shall be very much more learned than they now 


But 


This can not happen till Teachers gener 


are. whether improved and simplified Text- 


books shall aid in elevating the teaching profession, 


or a more learned teaching profession shall cause 


the books to be 
tain that before 


what they should be, 


is very cer- 
the schools shall be safe and right 


in this particular, the Text-book and Teacher 


must occupy their true relation, the one to the other. 


ply to elementary Text- 
+} 1s, 


These remarks mainly aj 


books, or those intended to impart the rudimentar: 
prine iples of a science or a branch: but tl ey are not 
wholly inapplicable to school books. for des« pti l 
as in geography aud history for solution and pra 


is in arithmetic; 


tice 
Ip the first class, the 


or jor exercise as reading. 


descriptions and the facts are 
the very material on which the pring iples of 


the s 


ences to which they relate, are to Oper and with 


Ly be Sa d 


out which the science itself could sear 

to exist In the other two—arithmetic aud readir g 
—though abstract knowledge of them may be 
quired Dy he mere mast¢ ry of their elem¢ ntary prin 


ciples ; vet that practi al maste ry « f them so indis 


pensable in the uses of life, can only be obtained 
that which is, a mechanical « 


Hence school 


classes must n¢ 


to a great extent, 


cise in them and in their details. 


books of these and similar essarily 


go into more detail and swell into larger size. But, 
even here, a certain methodical arrangement of 


parts becomes indispensable to a proper 'Text-book 


of these classes ; and in that arrangement the ¢ 


iemen- 
tary principles involved are to be stated in | rief and 
clear terms, proper for indelible impression on the 
memory as well as for full mental 
- Itn 
of the elementary Text-book mainly to first princi- 


comprehension 


ay also be remarked, that this same restriction 


ples, will not be inimical to graded books and stu- 
dies, but on the contrary will render them indispen- 
sable. Each grade in mental development will re- 
quire its own grade of book, in each science; till, 


finally, as life is but a continual gradation of acqui- 
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ook of first elementary principles, till, as 


he shall cope with the full Treatis: 


an 


his course of remark has led ins« nsibly but una- 


to the 


voidab 5 last polint—the relation of the Text- 


Learner: for the tea her and the learn- 
ircely be separated in reference to the book. 
In fact, the great error of the recent past and of the 


considerable extent, having been 


the withdrawal of the teacher’s direct living instrue- 
tic om the mind of the learner, by the interposi- 


the overloaded Text book for 


meni atiol the rrection of this error, is 


, CON- 

( lv. ¢ Ly to be ¢ fecuated by the ri toration of 
both to their proper functions towards the learner. 
Tl if the boo was before remarked. to be 
t} ( ntat rf the teacher in the hands of the 
student, in all and for ever purpose, which the book 
I L I the tudent without the a d of the 
te r pre] tory to his m eft l aid.— 
For tance, in storing the memory th the defini- 
l Ss, ] ciples and great facts of science, 
pres ind f g¢ in the mind those fun- 

s and invariable formule and processes 
t] ( nient to be retained in tl mdensed 
\ ress ph ology, at th time that 

t l 5 mp eh ne 1 i? I ons 
) { | IS aS indispensable as 

it ficia I the pres e of such a 
| he ha every learne: great dif- 
‘ W { ‘ ple of old f udent 

( days. an rreat adv of the lat- 
é the for und perha) ly advan- 
lage, ¢ pt that of tl more adval l ate of sci- 
t disciple heard the t announced 

f first n Ls wi as the mment upon it, 
ire e mouth « he master put 1 modern stu- 
dent jure the text the great principles to be 
ted by th irning of the teacher—from the 

b lis thus re lully prepared to profit by 
the teacher’s instructions. At least should be; 
: he revoluti n the art of education now in 
progress be not stopped or rolled ba which is 

e—so it will sooner or later be 

s being supposed to be the true relation of the 

Tex ( to th ‘ner, there are const quently cer- 
isses of s books that fall far without and 
b the standart he whole list, embracing the 


made easy, in the question and 


tnswer lorm ;—of fed in a book, 


unted :—of ob- 


ord grammar pr ni 


that which is oral could be } 


ject lesson books, founded on the conceit that that 
vhich is only designed to be learned from the thing 
itself can be any better acquired from the descrip- 
tion of a book by calling that book an object lesson 
book ;—of mental arithmetics made into wretten 


arithmetics, with set memorized forms of solution 


for every new class of set cases ;—in a word, each and 


sition, the child will rise, as a beginner, from his mere | eve ry school book pretending or attempting to usurp 
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and discharge the functions of the living teacher in 
the details and essentials of mind-to-mind in 
tion.——is and will ultimatelv be found to be out. o 


place in the school room. Hithert » they have ( 


and now they are, and probably for years to com 


they will be. tolerated,—not because they are right « 
in accordan ey th the law of me ntal deve! ment 
but simply because the teacher has been and still 


inadequate to his task. Yet just as rapidly as hi 


shi } unhlad ta’? Loin @ 42 . ! 
shall be enabled to resume his true position in t] 
school and discharge his proper functions 
os pe eae. 
cess Ol aucation, ust SO rapia VY Wilil 
cient and unphil phical make-shifts, as th , 
I i 
disappear. Chen the truce ‘Text-book will be stud d 
PI 


the true Teacher will instruct; and the true stuc 


will learn, with pleasure as well as profit 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.—DEC, 1862, 

ADAMS 4 hool house in Germany district ¥ 
stroyed by fire,—the work of an incendiary A new and 
commodious school house has just been completed in Ar 
endtsvill Institutes are being formed in the var ho 
districts, with every appearance of success Sever lrafted 


teachers have been exempted, and are now at t 
| 
sional work. 


ARMSTRONG Institutes are organized in all the distr 
visited The teachers of South Buffalo, at a late -meeti 
of their Institute adopted resolutions expr } 


feelings on the death of Miss Nannie A 
their number, who died at the residence 
Butler county, on the 8th day of October, 2 
described as having been ‘‘a faithful teacher, a kind friend 





and a pleasant companion 


BEAVER A new Union school building has been com- 
pleted in Vanport, (Ind. district,) and furnished with a new 








style of desks. It has one school room and a hal en 
story Most of the schools are taught by females Th 
Institute in Green twp. has but two male membe the rest 
are females, and keep up their meeting without 1 
culty ;—thus showing that this objection is n 





Good results are looked for from the present law « 


ject. 


Brprorp The Bedford Gazette contains a 











eport ot 
Geo. Sigafoos, Esq., County Superintendent, on the ‘‘ Ne 
eessity of a Uniformity of Text-books.’ Not only are the 
advantages and necessity of a uniformity ably shown, but 
the disadvantages of the reverse are so clearly ] ited out. 
that any one reading this plain and practical report, cannot 


fail to agree with its conclusions, unless misled through ig- 
norance or blinded by prejudice. The report should be read 
by every parent in Bedford. 


BLAIR A number of district Institutes are in succe 
ful operation. Several new and excellent school houses have 
been built during the season. 

BRADFORD The County Association met in East Smith 
field on the 14th of November, in a two days sessior Dis- 
cussions, essays, lectures, &c. Resolutions in reference t 


the necessity of district Institutes, and the moral and reli 
gi us character of the teacher, were discussed and adopted 
The next meeting will be held at Orwell Hill, on the second 


Friday and Saturday of February. The national trouble 






operate newhat against the schools. In some districts 
the term has been reduced, and in some the iges of teach 
ers decreased The Superintendent intends spending each 





Saturday during the winter in Institutes, 

CENTRI Luther Neff and Capt. Frank Hess, both pro 
minent and highly successful teachers, were killed in the 
battle before Winchester, last August. The place of these 
brave and intelligent young men will not easily be supplied 
Institutes are organized in nearly all the districts, and Di- 
rectors are beginning to appreciate their worth. The supply 
of teachers is equal to the demand. Historical maps, anda 
uniform series of text-books, have been introduced into 
three-fourths of the districts. Ferguson district has built 
four new houses this fall, Harris one, and Potter one A 
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NORTHAM! Che schools with one ex t n ope n i I 2 WwW h he ones irried into church 
ation ty Was experienced in suj] g the e the text of ré hool furniture, in Wash- 
with wchers, as many of the best had to war nt P 
A nut f students from Laf tte College |! e taker V 1 from the teacl that M } », the able, 
school ls are open on Saturda M 1 eff nd broad 1 led State Supe nt of Illinois, 
uken i ry ist t to have th teacl ut the I Without disrespect to his succes- 
stitut ¢ ‘ ry int we must say 
Port The County Institute closed Nov. 21; assisted | ' ult tune tothe Stat Even at this 
by Prof :pbell M. Grover, and Rev. Mr. Eas Ab t > felt the benefi t his opinons ; 
rt } were ) attendance The exer y request t the cor] i wi I was one of 
the t vere confined mostly to the d scl , ent we had 1 ntemplated.— 
manage! it and methods of teaching The le I yn Phy » and re the apparently blind, but no 
sical G shy by Rev. Mr. Easter is desery f spec red doit f the politicians 
not , Ww v useful I 1 f the Instructor a Journal ap- 
Sur | te sale Is in Cl . l rhe official le sions and acts of 
: . ‘ Board E n, will add 
compel ) na nt 0 I pul s promising State Journal. 
The di; ils alarmingly One w e fam f 
ren © e buried within two weel ] \ HUS s: The Massachusetts Teacher completes 
our be ‘ Miss Sar nme ] D D) 362 It has received that 
lied of ul ai ¢ I peopl i . t ‘ hers of the State, that it de 
and it le that al 1 ols wi nou Li ugement it has paid 
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W 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN 


the I ational Room in 
1 are we tended A dis- 
October 


: ] ext-b K K piace Il 

ted : I books We cor- 
nd ; t so lementary 
| y tl } said He did not like 
| Cour Institu . hooks were led, published 
1 ) Inst eache A am bi- 
ome of « li V I pile some text bool y & grammar 
ri “ms i he t rht different from any 

liff | ks ild find lodg 
uniformity 
, “ee . ; ~ wut m to be try ng 

| \ : ' t t t l iry arith 
ll t tial leulus 
. | n four ears ore The 
Music in 
{ less 
hh n 

, iat tl 

h . 1 post 

M } t the Ohio 
| | montt 

| T ™m et 

‘ 1] 


| i I i the greatly 

. n rder t 

| } ery urgent 
‘ ulat I We 
t le Pennsylva- 
re Monthly 


STATES, 


OTHER 








Mr. N 10¥ t State Senate 
I ( ( ] . 
, w) provi 
i y : “i 
t whict teacher pel in attend- 
I | } l time spent ia 
: pb : A tte | th imendment 
- { > + | 
: lhe fy , 7 
1 vet. if our] } g I f ul dey the Journal of 
; S S intendent Pick- 
iu journal ’ ind m 
( m to} y held, and to be 
t it the H lew T i tere 
' 1@ want ort I = I 2 ee ee ee 
€ propriation V 1 . > 
vy P } oF, | r } { Saha 
hia t wh Lmongs I I | Vt 
4 . ° ZY ify J 0 iA Ye's 
i whol t asked é vv V — 
yoit ! 
ople F | E NTY PENNS NIA ; from the 
J , nher. 18 { y d hin its Limits, t 
i j I ulways § l 1 é I ) . 1 G gy of the 
‘\ | mdirn 
has had a plea \ to ¢ Mir I s, Quadru 
i popped into every é luca lj W rit ul tl and ay 
I sa um { y Supe tende nent elawa yl t science 
School, and from t ; LD. 8vo 8 With twe 


apparatus, wa By Ma l rous steel engravit ind fac similes 


4 } 


1 i 
" ik him exhibit in t utter t i] i by Henry B. Ashmead, and pub- 








n 











| th it] by Lindsay & Blackiston P} 
hia, 1862 
The value this contribution to the historical literatur 
f the State—being the first full and reliable history of a1 
of « counties that we know of—can scarcely be over-es 
mated Che locality treated of is of great interes form 


is now 
lish, an 
Penn’s 


earlier 


very nu 


ance 


po nu 


them a 


th 
1 
mat 
best 
4 
a 
t¢ 
' 
ing and 
WwW 


it does, the 





Swedes, Hollanders and E 
f Williat 


Pennsylvania, by the 


d embracing within its limits the point 


irat settlement Thus the events crow linto tl 
ears of the tory Delaware county are not on 
merous, but most of them of considerable ny 

nd its su i nnals are scarcely l 1oment 
rous 4 in fact, that the b ' ’ 
lthe n ry investigations t« rect erronet 

ts and eliminate the truth, form then : 


ime \ tle space for those refle« nd 
ir other I je 
V 4 il h ‘ well justifi 
, the h has been ably and la 
in rele ‘ } hay} th m 
} ul rr vy. j i 
ind put ¢ re i LI 
‘ ; r { 
} 
; Ii] } 
i 
| t | { é 
) ) te I 
i 
1 esi Il l 
j 
4 EMI \ LN I t 
’ . 
ii « tN I I 
Opst r LESS 
n th It} ] 
Q ntendent ( bsy ‘ 
" lis Vu. Ek ms ind Prof. I 
‘ 1?r Pp } Cl 


: th trodu 
xt-bool nt el y] i cla et 
k wnother and an invaluable addit tl 
} | } It will f 
l t Nol il classe l will be « 
to every edu ho wish ua hin 
th t approved mod t 1e senses 
| me, to some extent, th merican « 
) mode of instru ion; % ts } 
read it skil } tec Tl expe 


he 





st writers, English and 


1eatre of the first attempt to settle what 
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THE SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Qur 


Very frequent applications are mad 


for copies of the Pennsylvania § h \ I 
30ar f Directors intending 

supply of 

of a 1d copy to any D | 

on ha bee l and ‘ 

The copies yet on hand ik 

tricts 1 heret i ' 

[The Architectu , ed 
trict then in existet ‘ I 
or 185! If, th f | 
in 1S is n i f | 
to mal | p 
in off j i 
n i L i 
t 
be w } 

Ne D 
plied 1 7 
to tl Depart t 
dent 

POSTAGE ON I TERS TO i DEPART 


Many el wl rt t D 


Pp mal i 

are il & af 

th e} x] | i 
duty { S : 


I artment 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORTS 
Owing to the pressure of busine 
Printer and in tl D 
visit by D . io 
It i ped th in 
of t L, u —and d 


number of schools in their resp 


of the term, so that the proper 1 


warded. 1 
oo 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS . 

65. QUESTION Our teac] : nded t} inty | I , 
tute in October. Previous tl et Ins 
the Board had overlooked the matter ar 
on it At the last meetir t I 
raised, whether we can now allow tl 
at the Institute Can w i 4 P D uv 
te 

ANSWER The county Institi ha 
the imy ement of th S¢ ls b 
ment of the teachers of the count ind 


the Stat Boards of D ctors may 

ers to attend, at the exy f the Disti | 

ance can be made as well a as hef eting of 
Institute In ( ster is this espe 

the only cou ity in whl h th ounty Ih 

by express law, and an annual sum paid the 


treasury, towar Il the exper f t} | 





s I another. 
he D ict Institute, 
inother District. 


ise ior ence and 
d co 


Directors of 
wn Institute, 
ividual members of an 


I und retards the 


ss D to be conducted in 
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ANSWER Much in the same manner as class recitations Jeges therein nam 


and drills in schools of the higher kind except that more superintend i 
. : : : require 
fullne f explanation to prevail, and greater liberty to 
i . parator { ¢ 
ask question to be allowed to the members N I is I I 
71. Qt is prevented hy important — 
busine istrict Institute one recu ss ' 
meeting sagreement with the Board 
Cart 


about att Can the Board d 


dollar from > Sf ry f his absence ? Tea , wv 





Lvit C8 
ANSWEI! t cannot The penalty of one dollar car D: ( 
mly be enforced wh there is an express condition in t H 
agreement to that eff If there is such an ex To tl H 
litior B l the absenting el Hf : 
5 ind Dr. ¢ 
f th i \ 1a l ts t ion, t l / 
senc: If thers n Cp! ndition in the a ( 
: , ' 
bind t vc} ra nalty of lollar, t t I : 
nd 
the D I t und ibsent himself with \ | 
cient { 1 the penalty of a dollar cant I fied 
flicted h teache vv he dismissed from } M 
| | 
violat f the ! 
72 Quest Who a » be entered ] u 
luring tl ty h of the ft . nm he N | I 
i 
Imitted du y " h n the margin of ! 
report t eml l Lil W » enter 1 tl i \ t I : 
subse tly | Loft month, or v : y 
n | er tl iy in Jeff i 
ANS I ) e all who entered 
ini i 
luring hol t nth on every day lud 
the fi la thers All who e1 | the 
: 
on al ia I the first to the last of the f nti 
W 
ty Ix enil ‘ eT . r 
—are rally pupils of that term, and are so t shee , 
garded and reported In no other way can thet i 1m ber Dist | 
of puy entering the school during the term be ascertained 
Tru 
7 QUESTION I purchased some necessary articles ' W 
the school, which the Board finally agreed to pay f xcept | the 
~halk wv blackboard use Who are to pay for chalk o 
crayons for th purpose the Board, the teacher 
pupil Teacher tn Mercer 
ANSWER Chalk rrather crayons.) for blackboard use To T H S 


ed at the expense of the D 
us the blackboard itself. Without it the blackboard is use- | 4: ap «can A 
legs ( tainly the teacher can, on no principl f propriety or tl 
or official liability, be required to furnish it, unless bound 
to do so by his agreement As well might he be required to —_ 11] 


provide fuel for the stove. or books for the pupils Neither trict. wi 


are the pupils to bring or pay for it,—being, as it is, for | not re ed f I 
° . P ° . Ww lid A 
common use [It is true that sometimes a collection is ta “tp 
1a) i ‘ 1) 
ken up from them for this and other similar purposes; but | eyoot the Mayr 7" 
this is an irregular proceeding, and liable to create unplea field, in tl] intr | 
sant suspicions, « n if it do not lead to improper pract tion i 
: ; 
Such expen not fairly chargeable to th upils individu 
- . . “s eS i ippr 
illy, are to be met by the District They do not amount to | vi f Ey 
much, and their payment by the Board avoids all difficulty el 
: ; ; 1 M 
; ‘ ; - 
—the teacher being of course, ré¢ sponsible for the 1 per , 
ps "1 ; 
use and the avoidance of waste of the articles We tl fore 
>> m Y - ‘ th 
17 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION AND RECOGNITION OF THE ia ¥e 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 5TH DISTRICT, ata an 
MANSFIELD, Oct. 24, 1862 mend t¢] t sha 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mansfield | mal Sel t i N 
Classical Seminary, held at Mansfield, on the twenty-fourth | var t i 
day of October, 1862, tl 
viz :— 
Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the Mansfield 
Classical Seminary, located at Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa 
having prepared said Institution for recognition, und the 
provisions of the Act of May 20th, 1857, entitled An Act A. N. Bi ( 
to provide for the due training of teachers for the common } 
echools of the State,’’ and the supplement thereto, approved H. CAsSTLes 
. : 


following resolution wa i ted juenar Br | 


" . SOF P te 
April 15th 1859, and being desirous of claiming the privi 1IRAM 


k 
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DEPARTMENT OF Coy Ss ) 
Harri r D 1862 ‘ 
Wuereas, The Board of Trustees of t Mansfield ¢ 
sical Seminary, located at Mansfield, in the inty of Tiog 
by resolution adopted at a he Board on the 24 
da of Oetober, 1862 n fi tn t, ma I 
nal appli ation to tl State I the priv 4 
An Act to provide for ng of tes s f 
the common schools of the State ADT ved the 20th 
of May, 1857, and the supplement theret Py] l 
th day of April, 1859; and 
Whereas, In pursuance of said applica nt State > 
perintendent of common schools, together with the H 
Geo. Smith, of the county of Delaware, H 4. L. Hay 
f the county of Lancaster, Hon. Samuel vil tl 
county of Blair, Dr. C. T. Bliss, of the county of Bradfor 
‘competent and disinterested person appointed h 
with the consent of the Govern as Inspectors, and ¢ 
Coburn, Superintendent of Bradford count = * 
Superintendent of Susquehanna « y. Hugh > 


peri tendent of Ly 





ming county, and H. C. Johns 

















Tioga county, did, on Thursday the 11th di 
1862, personally ind at the Lu t 

und carefully inspe said school, and upor ough ex 

7 ; y thereof. and " its by laws ru I reyt ul 

| of its 1eral arrangement and facilit for instruct 

lid by written report, on e in this Dey I | 
the same, and find it th Ii | 

id A nil ipplement, a i i 
t 1) part t nmon Ww 

vd h has fully « ym} l with 8 
A nd l plen I l i i ‘ 
into operation under t 

Now, THERE! In } ‘ t 
tl leventh \ i I i ) 

] l no tI ] ré i I 
Cla ~! n . \ { 
N ’ D ‘ 1 of 
ford ~ ' ] ! \V — | 

T yee ar , 

pri ind l 

tl ! I i \ 

~— In t \ EJ 

——~ ? | i t If 

Decem|] | y 

iv H. Bua S 
ry I tut i ir \ 
i ) T 

I I | ! { W | 
l é n i 
riy nd mand fine ¥ f 
I ! l te ] ‘ 
attac! iw l 
hament 

The main build is of brick, 151 f ul 
and four ies in height, with att 
thus pra lly making it, four and { : A 
ot it urmounts the building, and { 
ground Phe ntral portior he | | 
and the wir which 1 f ‘ f 
de« I The wings a flanked | tw v " 
not only add strength and beauty to tl 
occupied as students ui Che first ty es é 
12 feet high, the t 1 and f th ea 
and 8 

Tl -] first floc rcont Lil two lil y el i I A ih 

feet each ne for the lacie i t 
a Trustees’ room 13 by 22; a Lil with w 
the Trustees’ room is connected read 
tation roon 4 by 2 ited V 
rooms 17 by 22 eac!} l ne l 
when throw! | I 1? bz I { ! 
16 by 74 b rece} ! it { I 
by 20; al hen 21 by 2 tw larg 1 
and five ries, | les | i 

On the nd flo u chay I 

I 
room con! ted with the hay 1] I 
lor, & and tw ed ] 
wide, with f 1 , F ‘ 

On th th 1 f e tw ty 0 
fourth floor are twenty-six rn iem | 
384 each. On the ‘floor are six dor vO ¢ 
16 by 24 each, and a Gymnasium 16 by 50 [The dormi 
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r a transom win 
j er t 1d are all well lighted The dormit 
=A re ones above named, average 12} 
Ther 11 t eight feet hig! imply lighted 
t} south wing, adapted for vegetable cellar 
Or } ( ® st room, & 
bu I ibstantial and well f hed The ints 
t l and grained | ut Great 
has been taker guard against f ind is rendered 
ire a lin un be, with w i floors. The floor 
! f the chapel are h sup} l by six substan 
T prese fic was commenced ir May 1857, and 
l final ne j season 
l I building 25 | ), and two-stories high 
Model school, « f mmoda 
| | lred | fifty student This building is of 
| t l just osed, was t y one ever held 
ne e its compl ' following is the 
LV f student n attendance Wi e number 2038 ; ir 
lass Jf ' ury depa nt 22: studying 
i { ut re ed } nal certificates 
t nd will be « l in teaching this 
| led f 13 weeks 
' vaca he long va 
| I ths of July and Sey 
| ! J l 
! " ‘ 1 ¢ the las 
i VW Pp 1 id J fessor of 
M S A nk J ind Gram 
| | ¢ 
\ 4.M., P the Theory 
( | f T) Penmanshi 
| Arithi Higher Math« 
i nd 
Hi. £ , Pr P ‘ ) of Or 
I it I Languag 
} ea I Geography 
the } 1) t nt 





I f , iry Department 
i ! ur it friends of the 
e burned v1 f week of the 
The resent edifice 
; it ly th " 

j l crow ul } r intry and 
| ill Mansfi ontains a popula- 
ir hund No lic ed hotel has 

aww Ue Se 5. aS or = 
Keports of the Graveling Agent. 


SCHOOL VISITATION IN CAMBRIA COUNTY. 
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| 
for I find that there have been open 


quite meet the expectations, of a portion, at least, 
of the citizens: 
ed two small privat 
are of th 
studies as 

From this fact it is concluded, that there is either 


in the 


schools,—the pupils of wh h 
same age and are pursuing the same 


pupils in the public sé hools. 


working of the public system, or 
it which has led to this result. 


some def ct 


some prejudice against 
From the examination made and inquiries institut- 
} 


ed respecting the operations of the schools, ther 


seem to be some defects in the working of the sys- 


tem. In one of the public schools at least, perhaps 


in both, the highest grade is too much crowded, and 


pupils are admitted to it before they have sufficient 


1 


found, that the 


relieve them the 


attainments It may have been 


too full, and to 


ulopted of sending forward pu 


lower gr des wer 
( xpedient has bes 


pils from each of the lower to the school of the next 


higher grade, before they were prepared for tl 


highest department may hav 


transfer 
ome to be filled up with a lower gerade of scholars 
than properly belongs the: 

It will adily be perceived 


continued, will degrade the t 


that 


whing. If in 


highe irtment, f instance, a number « h 
irs ar ted, who prop rly be long to a low 
. : 
crad W D mpo ible for the tea hei + 
] rim { } nst 1 nu his « Vn gl | 
it the san mm that of the lower, eith« 
rso thoroughly he could if he had only his o 
| ’ 
prone » ao. 
ret + } . 
I'he remedy for this evil is to increase tl nhet 


higher gt es, and promote < pup only l 
, ’ 1 
scholarship will warrant It Or, what wv i D 
= , 1 
eT ec ablisl a Publi Hich School. and. a toOwlne 


hools to remain 


substantially as they a 

take out of the highest grades such a r found 
upon a thoroug xamination to be fit to enter 
Then let the prom tions fre 


reat caution, and only after a 


m the one grade to th 
other be made with 
recular ¢ a competent board. 


Th 


pils in the 


‘e might not 


at first be found very man} 
public schools, as now organized, who 
would be fit to enter such a high school. 
merit, and the require- 


would 


was really a school of great 


ments for were elevated, the number 


entrance 


soon increase. It 1 that to b 


would Boon be se 


admitted to it, was a priz@ worth striving for, and 


] 


would be found to stimulate the pupils in the lower 


rrades to renewed efforts to be promoted till they 
reach this the goal of their ambition. 

But the objection that there are only a few pupil 
uch 


the High 


4 + + — . 1} . ] , ¥ 
now competent to entel a school. is realls 


a Vaid one 1O Mant sx h 0] of a truivy 


1 
namvpel 


elevated character, it is necessary that the 


twenty scholars of this grade 


probably requir sas mut h labor as to tea hi forty 


of any erade. Hence the number of pupil 


iower 
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which a single tea 


rade should be n 
others 

If the estab 
to Ol the und 
qu ry i I I 
ter to Ss! 1 
benefit x t 
be vood po { 
the sa fi Oo 
ing a mt 
like tl } 


tem popu 
{ r } 
me ) 
I 
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Vi 
l \ 
| 
i I 
{ 
lf 
' 
eau t 
1 ' 1 
l i t 
i aps Dé LLLOW 
hames > Dv 
irom ) 
mut 
tion ol 1 
of th hola 
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S000. 


low ate 


rrounds for the sports and recreat 


could be built pr ‘bablv for about 
furniture. Such a building, pleasantly 


] 
‘ nie 
amp 


dren, with the schools well organized 
tion under skilfud teachers, would secure to 


habitants a much more satisfactory 114 
possible under th present arrang 
be a constant source « pride and ifice 
I perceive by the last report of 1 
a considerable sum was as ad 
poses, and presume it is their de 
able bui ding fi r the ampli a 
their scholars. From the spirit 
feated by their board in the County Institut 
of th ~ suas tions. wh h 
ure Tresre if prese | fo. md 
December 18, 1862 SA » B 
“oe 


OBSERVATIONS ON COLLEGES AND COLLE( 
STRUCTION. 


iM \ ~ 

For a person about to set out 
pl rath it dy ] that | 
eral Ssury y ol the f l nm WwW } 
that he sight some 
guides in hi wandering ad t } 
Su¢ h prineipl echall pr deo } { 
neral look at the who! nanse distine 
beaten paths to detect the qu Ik ls and 
through which forn vdverttur 
o discover short r and ss ft 
comfort and speed of lorim f 
idvantage, and 1 ! } 
eourse of future action mo rtainly than 1 
minute inspection of part 

Goldsmith, in th elegant essay on Tur P 
sTATE OF Pol I NIN | 
ing upon the Universities, ad the fi 


Opinions : imp ment 
dom adopted in oll res unt | lr 11TT i ¢ \ 
else. And this is right: v h 


tious of teaching the rising ul \ 
hus though 


ties for truth 


versities have too frequently er | 
the uivancement of | 
lished, they ire the pr ‘rest a 
Much truth com led 
statement and doctr l 
observations 
To assert that it is right that colleges s 
the last to admit iew im vel { ir 
evide ntly an error in theory WI! 
Olle ax are we to expect m 
stances in which to dis l apply ti 
Where is there leisure or the mea ae Sie 


tion more abundant ? Where sha 
ish, if not be ath the } a low ) t} roll 
Where ought the pr es of ment | 
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lud to be more thoroughly comprehended, or the theory 
1, W I m ealized? Where, then. 
r new impro ments 1n learning 
‘ the « eve ? 
the N ¢ ! ist t the ob- 
| t t ilwa itlou f teach- 
tl tion uncerta for truth. If 
if pro te error, We al 
ry We l 
! his pportunit 
: him. In 
f t¢ bacl ird.—. 
ay ' be it 
i I inleat bef 
t es, however, shou 
l it the receptio 
progress in 
| h yf 


» approy 


1E IN- ‘ nen Alenia tn. tesa 


provement as 
I { med 1 eptive stat 

l ! th, nd prid 

vy, and a to receive truth 

I | d be that species 

spired by an anxiety to find 

| iys Maleb he, “a great dif. 

bting and doubting We doubt 

\ h ud brutal ty, through blindness 

1 fir lly t] I cy a id from the 

t ibt al “om pru- 

dist t, f visdom and through 

id ‘he former doubt is a doubt 

dl h I to the light, but al- 

9 avs lead arther from it :—the latter is a doubt 

i f the light, and which aids. in a cer- 

luce light in its turn.” “Of the 

Spencer, “through which human 

tl mimity of the ignorant, the 

reen ] nquiring d the unanimity of 

st that the second is parent of 

( But a ert th new vements in learn- 

o a S 1 adopted in colleges until admitted 

3, if app i lege instruction 

the t appar error in state- 

I db nt y to the generally receiv- 

ve tl thos upol whom we 

the age < lve, are the last 

t 10] ments. It may have been a part 

f University history at the 1d in which Gold- 

1 ( hen tl uupil talked nothing but 


gystical disputatious in 





hich ne r party had any 
*Tn | es upon the old holastie establishment, 
he pupil x immured, talked nothing but Latin, and 
ipported « y day syllogystical disputations in school 
philosophy Would not one be upt to imagine this was the 
proper education make a man a fool? Such are the 
s Univer Prague, Lauvain, and Padua 





On Universtttes. 
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definite conceptions of what he was talking about. 
But such is contrary to the spirit of our times and 
especially of our country. 

The readiness which has been displayed in adopt- 
ing the natural sciences into the curriculum of the 
colleges, is a proof of this spirit. The number of 
studies now pursued in a course of liberal education 
is nearly double what it was in the time of Gold 
smith. 


COLLEGIATE STuDIEs: 


It may indeed be a ques- 


tion, whether in some departments of collegiate 
study we are not too ready to admit new branches, 
and whether in some cases uncertainties are not be- 
Take the researches in Ge- 

of the 


ples upon which its deductions 


ing taught for truths. 


ology for example. On¢ fundamental princi- 
is that 


the laws of nature are uniform in their operations 


are founded, 


Resting upon this truth, and taking it for granted 
that the conditions under which those 
the 


earth and the length of different periods of forma 


laws operate 


have ever been Same as now, the age of the 


tion, have been inferred. But it is well known, from 


the distribution of fossil fauna and flora, that the 


earth at 


some period must have been subje t toa 
much higher degree of heat than now. Hence the 


conditions under which the laws of nature operate 


i 


} 
hanged, 


the 


being « inferences respecting the age of 
earth; and length of periods of formation, art 


invalidated 
But, if 


ology 


and become uncertain. 


it be granted that the conclusions of Ge- 


and other kindred sciences are periec tly ac- 


curate, it is still a question whether so great a pre- 


ori ve n to the various 


ponderan » of time should be 
Natural 


in our American Colleges. 


departments of Seience, as is at present 
the custom 


Were the 


the accumu 


end of liberal education, to facilitat 
ation of the greatest amount and variety 
of knowledge, then a profuse introduction of these 
branches might be desirable 
But 


of liberal 


it is f end 


generally conceded, that the chic 
study is to energize and quicken the facul- 


ties of the mind. One of the best thinkers in our 


that “ The 


day, Sir William Hamilton, has remarked, 
paramount end of liberal study is the development 
of the student’s mind, and knowledge is principal- 
ly useful as a mean of determining the faculties to 
that exercise, through which this development is ac- 
complished. Self-activity is the indispensable con- 
dition to improvement; and education is only edu- 
cation—that is, accomplishes its purpose—only by 
affording objects and supplying incitements to this 
spontaneous exertion. Strictly speaking, every one 
must educate himself.” 

The tendency of making knowledge a prime end 
of liberal culture, and of simply lecturing and tell- 
ing pupils what they are to remember, is to weaken 
the powers of original inquiry, and the result will 


be a mental degeneracy. To make tough and sin- 


ewy intellects, if 1 am allowed these expressions, we ' 
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need a course of gymnastics that ls to vigorous 
thinking. 

The principles which under! ries tural 
science and the methods of tivation, may be 
proper subjects of collegiate study; but much of 
the matter involved does not 1ur I its mastery 


the kind of labor needed for 1 2 yim- 
nasium. There are other su { \ ration 
which require for their prop d of 
skillful teachers, and which wi itably 
engage more of the time and « tudent. 
The mathematics probably es 
of study about the proportio i 
importance deserves, and a 
sophically and successfully t ) any ot . 
It has b rem ( t! n 
the meanest 1] re eq nts 
f this s ) more ¢ all 
clas ( I } i 
from th that the co m 
ber are 1 rl for) el] 
sal in thei 
+ f ] B ] fay 
reaching l¢ 1 by 
mea of t] 
tellects h | 
ab rt q 
ind gene if te] 
of their ) d 
nar 
| 
to de na 
ult Th 
, “ar 
m 1 
ot] I 1 
Bin N tly 
straight |] Ol 
S an il ‘ iT Ti 
kind of trut ¢ 
ing U st data f ! 
all the problems of lif ry 
ignorance and prejud 
ments may be upon whic] ses 
by which we arrive at n 
both. Hen for cut if ot ucht 
no study can be more jud 
The department of spirit twas fo 
merly termed the hun have 
rather fallen into disre} P e. lan- 
guage, are embraces set 
forth in the catalogues « 4 ques- 
tion worthy of serious whether the 
fruits realized are in a { » proportion to 
what we ought to expect f [ I and to the de- 
i mands of an enlightened and p1 ess o There 
is need of a new element of st1 th and vitality be- 
| ing infused into this branch of d pline 


* See Hamilton's Philosophical Discussions 
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The lite rature of an age is that by yi h t pl wing 5 A m the d W rst ¢ iployed 
cipally remembered. ‘Taste is the arbiter ol na umes 7 I hich the use of the ord ha 
tion’s intellectual activity. We compare the litera- | been continued, and conclud vith the remark that 
ry remains of one nation with another, and in thes mmon appellati ull Continental 


we have the only reliable and endu ¢ means 
} 


riminating and jud ing between t! ! mo unive Now. it may seem very strange that a word like 


trut] to J ecarded. that the p< . ‘ 
3al has this truth come to be regard hat the } Psych © appropriate, so natural and so 
riod in which a nation has shown extraordinary 4 eautiful. derived from the Greek (Wvz7, the soul,from 
velopment of ta te is styled it Augustan ag¢ Yuyo, | breat! a source from which it, is unive 


Such an age was the reign of L X1TV in Fra y custom: to derive terms of science, a word 


Descartes, Bossuet. Fenelon, Bourdalou 


Corneille, Racine, Lafe ne, Mo ( have , n 1 bv English metaph al should 
lished forever the glory of thei nt und lal ad irning t e that it ough 
vdded lustre to le ters, y | be ised i Dp t n wl I r rable perso! 

Metiops or CoLuEarate Lystrut v. The value | would ever thin! disputing 
f the niture } lagad afin? , lay } 
of the culture W h colleges al d = t depena It was very justly remarked by the author t 
1 great degree, upon the efficiency and completent : ‘ 

: ‘ 1 we rel ed in the opening oi this pape r, that, 

. . 1° a hl | i 

of its discipline Che teaching must be good, al P ’ , 
i acquire a character for learning among the Eng- 
st he made to h + 7 yi l lt ic wail ‘ i : 
it must be mad reach the pupil. | vi at the present time, it is necessary to know much 
force mental aliment upon the learner, before . 
, ( ha : LD importan ul It seems 
strength and ability ar roused to a est t 
trength al 1 ) ; re a l L rit 4 mes for men hi o exhaust theii 

Lh card lak pi Ci} which mi ul | sag \ , sploring the ntracies of anoth- 
: af { thic ora > at stitnti - : : . 

CCK ul teaching in this grade ¢ :, aus t rht. and thus never to have leisure to 
proper mean between mere outing n Wi t » th ves.” And again, “ Libraries wert 
are periormed without I gard t ' led, but not « hed with their labors, while the 
ure to flow trom them ada ul l c r their explanatory comm nts was 
examination of a subject. Thes : eC ocyie might suffice for understanding 
Thervhdia. hat ee i : 
Uharybdl etween which t , a their works effectually increased 
to steer, and void the li ; 3 » De ed ’ f no t remov t 


a h. one . 
1) C1 x ORGANIZATION Che principal fault 


Learning the facts of a sciencts ( | 
’ eff thorough- 


_— 


ng to those generalizations to W 
lv lead. and in which all thei uli onsl : 3 5 s it confined to any parti ilar locality or 
.de of institution. ‘These ev ire in part attrib- 


mitting to memory the rules and ca gs of a scl 
and these defects 


without being able to apply them readily 10 | able to defective organization, a 
tiee: transla o from la wuthor t { ich d from the college through the lower 
sentiments which the human intelle apal LS 1S 
onceiving, into the most degrad 1 English that The colleg eing generally in a meas ire depen 
mortal can well utte methods « t for ipport upon the tuit of students, and 
instruction which are to be particulary avé us of preserving its prestige for num- 
It is a sin of equal magnit m the otl D I ted to admit pu} ils before th y are pre 
to reason and re fine 1 pon every topic, till teache ared for lit The teaching is ence degraded, It 
f subtleti \s a t of necessity be inferior in kind and quality 


and pupil are lost in a maze 
example of this error, we may refer to the r¢ hat it ‘uld be, were all those who enter tho- 
published cours¢ of lectures y ti ed in all the grades of study whi h 
twenty years delivered in the Edinburg University rht to pre de that of the college, and prepared 
After some hundred octavo pages devoted to preli both in acquirements and ma irity of intelleet to 

I vit] trl ly liberal course of 


inary disquisitions on various topl 


chology is announced. Of this wi rd the i y. 

gives 18 definitions,—traces its «i rivation to Were this condition for entrance carried tho- 
Greek.—gives 6 reasons why it is proper to use 1 oughly t practical operation, the instructor 
word. and elaborates each,—na S English 1 ould not : iow too often the case, find himself 
physicians who have u ed the word and advocated talking to pupus who do not understand what he is 
its use,—shows that it has been ad pte d by the Ger- \ ing, or il derstood, be so far in advance of their 


man metaphysicians,—argues against the use of ual course of thinking as to make no lasting im- 
other several terms and traces the derivation of th pression upon them. That teaching be efficient, it 
terms,—explains the use of corres] onding terms wy that those instruct d be elevated into 
Greek. Latin, German, Hebrew, Sanscrit & Fren I the same stratum of atmospher« which the teacher 


_then goes into an elaborate historical disquisitior 
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A similar evil exists in the lower grades of schools. 


The Acad my, being almost ex« lusively dependent 


for support upon the receipts from tuition, makes it 
1 practice to admit every pupil that comes ; and in- 
stances are not wanting where some of those admit- 
ted are fitter for the nursery and the infant school 
than for its walls. ‘The consequence is, that we fre- 
quently find the teacher of the Acad my, and the 


Public High School which is of the same grax 


the Academy, teaching, in addition to its own pro] 


course, the studies of the grammar and prim 
} } 4 " : ° 
school, al sometimes even lapping over in 


teaching some branches of the col- 


er direction an 
legiate course, that the pupil may enter an advan¢ 


lass in college; an evil by the way which is far tox 


much countenanced and even encouraged by t] ol- 
leges themselves. 

It is impossible for any institution to do its wor 
well, when it undertakes in addition to do the wo1 
of SO many t] ers ‘| | @ \< ac my i nd the Pi 

4 1 ! } | | 4c] 41 
High School should admit no puplis til they h: 
ompleted the studies the primary and th 
mar school. ‘lo put this requisition into ef 

I I 

operation, it is necessary that every pupil admitted 
should pass horou wamination in thos d 
hould pi lorough examination in those 
es and be thus regularly admitted. 

N . } ld th tit ; ’ tal 

Nor shouid these institutions undertak 

] ‘ 4 , 1) 

scholars for entrance to advanced classes in coll S. 
ind, to discountenanee the practice, applic 


ught not to be admitted to such classes, unless they 
rrove themselves able to pass a most thorough and 
scrutinizing examination. 

Scholars come, too, from the common school but 
ndifferently skilled in the merest elements of knowl- 


edge, in spelling, mental arithmetic, drawing, read- 


ing, &c. Indeed, they are hurried on much faster 


than they can go, in the vain struggle to acquir 
cnowledge by taking some cross road that shall 


prove short and favorable to speed. 

Means or Improvement. If we are to have any 
useful and lasting improvement, we must begin 
the root of the evil and improve the teaching force 
The several classes of institutions must confine their 
teaching to the grade of instruction which they pro- 
pose to give, and the teaching in those several 
spheres must be made more efficient and thorough. 

We must have better teachers in our common 
schools. Men who understand better the nature of 
the material upon which they are to operate, and 
how the dawning intellect may be most economical- 
ly and successfully unfolded. 

We must have better teaching in the academy.- 


It must, in the first place, be of a higher grade 


it 
must not be working ona class of studies that be- 
longs to the common school. It must also be made 
better in quality. It must be more intelligent and 
philosophic, and perform its work so well that the 
next institution shall not have to do that work over 


again. ‘The teaching must be based more on scien- 
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become familiar with the disposition and course of 


thought of each pupil, and conversant with his men 


tal status,—information upon which success in teach- 


ing in a great measure depends. 


In most colleges there is not a sufficient teaching 


force. A single professor is ce mye lled t do 

work of two or three, or at least to attempt to do it 
The consequence is, that he has not time for prepa 
ration and a course of general reading absolutely es- 
sential to eminence in teaching. It is impossibl 
for the teacher to give the highest ord: ol struc- 
tion, when his faculties are jaded by ov rk and 
no opportunity is given for the recuperative ene) 


to repair the waste of perpetual and « sting 


bor. To make this improvement pt 
college must be liberally endowed 


It is estimated that to construct a n 


rail way costs on an average & O00. But wl 
comparison with a hundred miles of way, would 
be the value to the State of the amp i} 

nent endowment of a half doz of | 1] : = 


former, in its results upon her 
would . nk into insi@nifica 


It becomes then a question of 8 


of State policy to eng iire, | V I tional 1 
sources can be brought to the ites gree Oo 
ficiency and power :—Not in on 

only, but all those which have been | 11 Sar 


for furnishing the broadest and | 
the best civilization demands. 


And il, in this sister! ood ol Stat 








started earlier on the flight, let it |} rs 
higher and remain longer on tl 
the bright particular star in the con 
gem of finest polish in the coronet of 
And as we lool forward W th | ropo V 
the far future, may it be given us to behold, as 
favorite home of Learning and of Taste, 1 Stat f 
Penn. SAM rr. 3 

Dec. 12, 1861. 

ers, weve A> mn 


Original Communications. 


THE GETTYSBURG SCHOOLS. 
Since seeing his report in print in the J nal of 
November, your Reporter has discovered tl] 
erred in part, and that inferences, however leg 
mate, have been drawn, which he did not intend 
He has since been informed, that those who design 
ed and erected the present building, no matter what 
its failures, did not intend the larg: per floor t 
be exclusively used for a High Schoo Their 
tention was to fill it with the more advanced sch 
ars, making a mixed school 


r and hy pl cing 


‘ 


together they thought to dispense with the services 
of one instructor. Economy in teaching force and 
in the consequent expenses was their object. 


Your Reporter subsequently became acquainted 


with the schools when an effort was in progress t 
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elevate the standard of all the schools, and thus ap- 
proximate the upper floor more nearly to a pure 
High School. This curriculum was found by expe- 
riment to be too high, and the Board have of ne- 

ty been changing the requirements for promo- 


} 


irom I to school] and thus have placed on 


the upper floor a number of pupils advanced but lit- 
it 1s cont led too that this lows ring of the qual- 


tions f promotion has had nod eterious effect 


d that the absence of larger pupils, 
ent decrease in the average can be 
rrounds. Among these is 

that tl elty f the new building and the 
sonable « itions of progress, at first filled 


{ room wit! e puy ls, who had not for some 
t ling h Th ive since fall- 

» trades and larger girls 

by the 1 ties of the fa- 

| hi prung up, and 

s of their t togeth- 

{ elty, have drav hers. ‘These 

i} of the 


1d ly ount for 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TEACHER, 
r : “oom love } } Ao . 


childhood my ears this 


ain will 


} m ( sunny, 
d joyous youth ;—music in 
V Lie atter tiny feet 

he en s rd, ¥ 1, Music in evi action. 
i upils pres this morning.— 
WW ( n are no epared,—need 
4, VW hy not cde vot two weeks 
y ) é ment, to this preparation, 
than tw veeks after? Parents should econ- 


Kighteen pupils this morning, coming in 
lhe day is beautiful without,.nature is 


her livery of green and donning more sa- 


ry, preparatory to cold winter. 
9h. ‘Twenty smiling, laughing boys and girls pre- 
‘ ‘ 1 | 11 
this m ome of whom I will some day 
probably recognize in the upper paths of life, 
when grown to manhood and womanhood. It is my 


task to lay in them a foundation for a life of honor 
| 


1d usetu 


ness; yea, more, to guide them aright in 
path to Heaven. What a glorious task; yet how 
many of us prove recreant to our trust ! 

10¢éh. Cloudy and dark this morning at “ Rock 


Dale,” down amid the hills that gird the green banks 
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of the “ beautiful Juniata.” “ Rock Dale!” Itisa 
wonder to me, that no poet has yet chanted thy 
beauties and spoke of thy many charms in song. 
But thou art content to withhold thy modest worth 
from extended fame. 

13th. Cloudy and rainy this morning, and but few 
pupils answered at roll-call, owing to the we: 
being a (ttle wet and muddy. How very careful 
parents seem of their children when attending 
school, though no doubt more exposed, when ab- 


sent, than they would be at school. 


14th. Not one ray of sunshine this morning to 


illamine the recesses of “ Rock Dale,’ but if the 
countenance is the index of the human heart, thers 


4 


is plenty of sunshine in the hearts of its little pupils ; 


sunshine is not necessary to make a happy hea 
while the heart is often sad when the sun does shine. 


L5th Pretty full school to-day. What a vast re- 


sponsibility devolves upon the school teacher, to p 


pare this youthful generation for an active and in 


telligent part in life ;—in a measure, to shape the 
destinies of this nation. "Tis education alone that 
is the safe-guard to liberty ; ’tis that which fortifies a 
nation for its mighty but inevitable trials. 

16¢h. This truly, has been a pleasant day in 
school. No failures in recitations; pupils have be« 


, 


gun to look upon a failure as astain upon their 
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1xe¢ r mm is hat 
not b 1, Du 

27th. Moi iT t 
und l eem \ 
take up stu vith 
davs of 1 ) Ou 
Sem I T t or " ] 
present, an the 1 
were ¢ 1, they Ca ICU 
benefit 1 u 

28th | re Yr ¢ 9 
| think t] Oy the he ; 

' ' 

espt LL CI rt [ 
they | com I 
can do the sche 
ne the l l 
fire If he d not 
t é &r ¢ r i I 
profit pupils. § 
th ny rs ind [’] ah } 
r. 

29th \ I re 
he y f 

| ( ] ( ) 

mistake t I 3 
in he m N I 
pl t la ‘ 
Wi I i 

Cj é \ 


character. Oh! say not that the teacher has no 


happy hours, which the world cannot purchase, and 
of which it cannot rob him. The unbounded satisfa 
tion of knowing that his pupils love him, and that 
their parents esteem and place confidence in him,- 


this conspires to make a teacher more faithful in th 


performance of his duty. 

L7th. ‘Twenty-three pupils answered this morning. 
Would that parents paid more attention to the edu- 
cation of their offspring. It is as humiliating as it 
is true, that their remissness is the main cause of the 
ignorance of their own children. 

teceived the October number of the School Jour- 
nal this morning, replete, as usual, with instruction. 
The teaeher who does not take this valuable monthly 
is not alive to his own interests. 

20th. How welcome these smiling faces, after two 
days of rest and relaxation. As I look over this as- 
semblage of little ones, my mind involuntary reverts 
to those halcyon days of yore, “ my school boy days.” 
The recollection is a pleasant one. Though the world 
has passed pleasantly with me since, I regard those 
days as the happiest of my life. 

21st. Small school to-day. Cannot tell why.— 


Classes all broken, but the pupils present are very | 


industrious. 
22d and 23d. Nothing of note these two days to 
mar the harmony of my little school, which progres- 


ses encouragingly. 


24th. Reviewed again, to-day. Consider it im- | 


portant to review often; by so doing, we get firmly 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER CESC NO. 10, 


Jbject Teachin re 

Px ro nr if 
stood by the pupils of 
tr vy} et . 
b 1 vi I na { 
there a | ets 
that are mors ous 

4 ent h I Bu cS ce : 
has bee di iously emy 


net of minerals, a short tin 


his class in mineralogy, the 
viz :—Several portions of ] lan¢ 
tortoise, perfect in every part | feet; 
several pieces wood, of diff n which 
not only the bark, but the gra ood, could 
be re adily distinguished, so as i older 
to identif} the differe ntspecies i to these 
there was a hone, which bor eQ cs of 
dressing, as a block of wood, s! ¢ that, to some 
extent at least, the change must ha 1 artificial. 
Holding up a piece of the pet 1 wood, claim- 
ing the attention of the class, and omit g all 
parts of the object to examinatio! at the same 
time, identifying it with some pieces of the unchang- 
ed wood,—he queried with them “ what could have 


been the process by which the nange had peen ef. 


' fected?” Contrary to expectation, he discovered 








that no one of the class had any theory on the sub- 
ject,—though all appeared to have some vague idea 
of substances being changed to ston 

One of the first suggestions that occurred to the 
teacher was, to exemplify to his class the fact that 
even water, apparently the most pure, holds in solu- 
tion various earthy or calcareous substances. Thus 
the water dripping through limestone, forms stala 


tit Ss dept nding from the roof of a cave, or stalac- 


mites on its floor,—by deposits from the water, in 
each case; and thus water in filtering through cal- 
( - silicious earth, embodies a of the in- 





One condition only is wanting in this, for the pro- 


cess petrifaction to commence. This is, the gradual 
decomposition of the substances on w the wa 
(holding earthy matter in solutior na lan to 
fall 30 that, as the particles are grad y displaced 
in the decay going on, the former spa may be occu- 
pied and the figure retain the same form as the or 
nal substance. Thus the grains of wood and the color- 
ed bark give th peculiarity Of its ext 1al form to 
the stony substance. In confirmatior this view 
pieces of wood were exhibi iin W I 
had been but partially ef i f in 
the y were compos d partly ol W al, ibining th 
with the real licious portion. 
Zz 1e twig io i the sp 

ind, has o compl ad W 
the ile nd ho ¢ LViLY | r ept ble ~ 
space occupied by the pith. In 
space also, will He Cl sed, and nownu | ] 
remain, indicating ie heart wood: al 
lurtner ins ction, bY DV i ni is 
dis ed the to w ' 
mac : 

lo recur to the hone, which has b origina 

dressed out of wood and submitted to the influences 
to which I have referred,—the same changes have 


been wrought. This is the silicious petr faction so 
useful in the form of the best whet-stor 

The above was somewhat like the his 
the class, of the petrifaction of vegetable substan 
ces. Such changes are sometimes effected, on a very 
small scale, as in that mentioned of sticks found i 
the spring. In others, petrified logs of considerab] 
size are familiar objects in many parts of the country 
In these, not only the growths are often distinctl) 


marked. but the bark and knots are n with all 


their peculiarities of form and openings. Besides 


these, plants, shrubs and trees of the most marke« 
characteristics, have been shown in museums, and 
are often found in the cabinet of the curious. 

But the most remarkable field of wonders of this 
kind is spoken of by travelers, as having been wit- 
nessed in the Petrified Forest near Cairo, in Egypt. 
Of this it has been remarked: “ There is, perhaps, 
scarcely a spectacle on the surface of the globe more 
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wonderful, either in a geological or pi turesque point 


Of the animal substances in a state of petrifac- 

r history was but another edition of that 

n in relation to the vegetable changes. How 

the tortoise was arrested in his progress and turned 
) stone, must remain a secret to all coming time. 
Perhaps the losing of one foot might have contri- 
1 tohis misfortune. As to the clams, I presume 
tuey might have been taken from a large quarry, in 
tide-water on the Delaware river. I have known 
1 one of these localities by the 
d In all these cases, the shell has been 
found completely decomposed, and the space within, 
senting the bed of the clam, is occupied with a 
i ly connected together. 


Bucks co., Nov. 1862 HuMANITAS. 


JOHN SMITH.—PART FOURTH. 
Clere’s Method of Teaching. 
I ancient ph S\ phe r, Arcl edes, told his 


: H ro. that he was. to quot nis own words, 
4 day ] me when t g mpl langu oe 
vestures of deaf mute, would 

usiasm ; Demosthenes did 

4 TT} t he ; of the pl ilo- 

, a 1 ] lly rl fille i. Were 

~+ shed ] t | to see so 

aut ; ‘ members 


i I l | lited and 
Ra Canajoharie, N. 
Y., by Levi S. 1 is; the EF 1 in Towa, by 


Edmund Booth: the Trri-St U7 t Port Jar- 
N. Y., by W m W.F m; f Richmond 
V ng ky , by James G. George; and 


(7 wud Gy de at Bost » DY W. M. Cham- 
D l. Some Les ar printers ; some are copy- 
he offices of public men; some are 
re master-tailors ; some are gun- 


kers; some are portrait painters, and very many 


i urmers, 1 idependent circumstances.— 
Mr. John Ca born deaf-dumb L have elsewhere 
tated, and who has never learned to speak a sylla- 


Mr. Albert New- 
, deaf dumb from his birth, is a lithographic en- 
r, and all who have seen specimens of his en- 
concur in the opinion that in this line of 
business, he is not, and cannot be equalled by any 
in America. Mr. Murtagh, now dead,—whom 
vant has succeeded as teacher of the 
leaf-dumb,—took out a patent for running a small 
engine car round the room for as many hours as he 
pleased, by force of steam. 
My worthy friend John Smith said of these mutes, 
‘“ before they went to scho yl, the y acted like brutes, 
und were, in the estimation of those who saw them, 
condemned to rust out their lives in ignorance and 
vice. It is education that has produced this happy 
state of things.” 
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The deaf mutes of America are under great obli- 
Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet 


Clere, 


gations to the late 


and Monsieur Laurent for their untiring ef- 
forts in ameliorating their condition on this side of 


the Atlantic. 


dumb had been for a long 


The system of instructing the deaf- 


time practised in Europe, 


with more or less before these two philan 


success, 


thropists introduced the art into our own ci 
The infirmity of Miss 


early life deprived of 1 


intry.- 
Alice Cogswell, who was in 
he faculty of hearing, excited 
father, Dr. 


to go 1 


a lively interest in | Cogswell, wh 


pos d to Dr. Ga! audet oO Kurop¢ and t] re 


learn the most approved method of instructing 1 


This pro- 


and after encount 


unfortunate portion of the human race. 


posal Dr. Gallaudet acc pt od ; 








ing many difficulties his mission of philanthropy, 
he arrived at Paris, France, where he met with a 
cordial re ptior the Professors of the deaf and 
Institute. The him all the information i 
their power, res ting the art of teaching; and 
when he had fully qualified himself for th rk, | 
returned to the United States, bringing with him 
Mr. Laurent Cle then an assistant 1 Pa 
school 

Dr. Gallaudet Mr. Clere assisted in establish- 


hool for the education of the deaf-dumb 


ing a si 


Hartt! 


,* Y 


Conn., which received and still retains the 


name of the “ American Asylum for th 

of the Deaf and Dumb.” Dr. Gallaudet was ap 
pointed Principal, and Mr. Clerc an assistant teach- 
er. The government of Dr. Gallaudet will stand 


forth to generations yet unborn, an enduring monu- 


ment of his eminent success, and of the 


1s4 i =< , 
morailly Ol many Ol 


and 
, was made an A. M., while yet 


+l, 
Li 


«i >mntoe’”’ « } 
poor mute as ne 1 


a young man. ‘That he is every way worthy of the 


title. no one who has any knowledge of him, will dis 


pute. His energy of character, his genuine benevo- 


lence, his suecess, as it were, in making the deaf to 


hear, and the dumb to speak, entitle him to a con- 
spicuous place among the benefactors of mankind 


He has worked long, he has worked hard, to improve 


the condition of his fellow-sufferers. 


each- 


Mr. 
er in the Hartford Asylum—his son, 


Thomas Brown, a mute, and formerly a t 
also deaf,—is 
employed as assistant teacher in the Michigan school 
for mutes,—Mr. Brown conceived, I say, the idea of 


presenting Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc with a sub- | 


stantial token of gratitude in the name of the deaf- | 


dumb ; which idea, when communicated to his friends, | 


was approved of. A number of mutes, former pupils | 
of the Asylum, subscribed for two silver pitchers to | 
be presented to their benefactors, Dr. Gallaudet and | 
Mr. Clerc. The 26th of September, 1860, was fixed 
upon as the presentation day, and Messrs. Whiton | 
and Wheeler, both mute teachers in the Asylum, | 


were appointed a committee of arrangements. 
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Ag L TOKE 
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M i d \ I 1 and 
dumb of his « t to 
the wel 1nd 
Ha Se 2 
On t} 1 r 7 \ ( nscri- 
bed 
LAURENT ( C,A 
As a tok 
Lover of his kind, |] ( I vear 1816, 
to promote the ed a ol! strang- 
ers, who, like him d the gift 
Hartford. Conn.. Sent. 26 860. 
The silver pitch rs art 11d b splendid works 
of art, and were manufactured by a speaking gentle- 


man of Boston. 


We see in the case of Mr possibility 








eminence in it 


of attaining to signal 


tongue is dumb and the 
ard went to L« 


Massieu 


suits, when the 
In 1815 the Abbe 


with in 


~~} 


him Je 


mute and ¢ rercised them i writ ; 
of a vast concourse of eme 
Clere was asked, in writir f ] 
Sicard ; and he replied in the fo 

“ Depa ed, at birth, of t] ! } 
by a nec essary const lem fs h ¢ 
’ 


dumb were condemned to a most n 
tation The Abbe d 
were born; 
to their regenerati care, } 


brutes to that of 


much I love the Abbe Sieard 

The deaf mut f New E 
1859, the publicat mn of a me 
called the ‘(fallai , j ) 


Compan 
and Mr. Clere on tl 
Kentucky I 
‘Clere Lyceum,” for mutu n 
lectual pursuits, M ( 
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paid. But, behold! the services of the old pioneer I" ed Grove 1 902.774 
in the deaf-dumb enterprise in our country, were not acres ol and \ port of 
wanted! The terms he proposed were not exactly scho to the | rhese 
to the taste of the parties concerned. ‘ and 

The Philadelphia school owes its high reputs UT 1 ault r read 
tion to Mr. Clere’s judicious direction of its int les 


tual departments, in the earliest period of its history \ 


We have cause to falicitate ourselve son the uperio tion * ] 122 
intelligence of many of the earliest pupus of this | se4 2 


scho l, is the result of his able and skilful mana 
ment.” JOE—THE J} y Mute. 
are T ol ; \ } Pp +} 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO. 6. - 


United States—Continued 


Anavama: Area 50,722 square miles; population wane 

- ye — | ) r 
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appro} ed among th veral township - 

ing to th | iildren there hy » 6 and I 
21 V¢ I ‘ } 

{ ac! 1 act, tn state ippro] ted. in L&58 UK 
$271 is 9i. Ih lumber of children he LW n 10 I ‘ yutea 
and 21 was 178,095: which gave $1.30 per child v 

- a 
The same year, 1858, the return of schools in tl 'S 
State was 2,597. from 1 nial 


: . \ 1e SUD 
One county in the State, Mobile,—has a separat i | 


: : : 1) « 
and independent school system. 
re - ~ 1 . . tit we Al I 
Che 2.597 public schools have 62,846 pupils - there I 
: . ibs gia tira 6th @ ; ates 
are aiso. colleges, with 56% students, and 166 a 
} iw to 


demies. with 8,290 pupils. ‘Total attending school 
pu] 


71,703 pupils ; 1 sad exhibit, ot one-half th . 

number of children in the State attending school papas 
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Alabama has “four public libraries with 3,84§ ( I e 4 


yolumes: 32 school libraries, with 3,500 volume n 2] 

15 Sunday school libraries, with 5,775 volumes \ s first 

Total, 56 libraries, with 20,623 volumes.’ by ( ) ) 1542, 
At Tusgaloosa is an Insane hospital, u ler th | I Ac- 


patronage of the State; in support of which, $271, mt urly erally 


lak Ol 
523 16, had been appropriated up to September 30, | leg dary, and we sl with some 
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f 
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Eight Teachers’ Institutes were held during the | « | 
year ; (69 members were in attendance.” or degrading . 
The following 


this State :— This i { } r 


s the mode of managing schools in | and, 1 res ‘ 


“Towns elect a Board of School V72sz of 3. 6. | expens nd 
or 9 members, for 3 years, whose terms of office ar 
so arranged that the term of one ends each year The 
If any town has a pernianent school fund, it chooses | Institut 
annually a school fund treasurer, who gives bond and \ A ' 
takes charge of the fund. it H 
Districts are dissolyed when there are ther lone i 
} ‘ 1 47 e — t 
than 12 pers¢ 3} tween the awes ol t ay i | ad 
no dis "ict 3 divid i, li each part ther i t] i 
division. has less than 40 persons between 4 and 
M 
year ace 
The income of the school fund is divided a 
. ie* | 
the towns, in proportion to the number of ehildr 
I 
between 4 and 16 years of age it each town. on the , 
first Monday in January in each year. u 
N ; r 1 
INO ct 1 ha y poruon Ol | 
money, unless there has been a school therein kept 
. aay 
bv a qualified teacher at least six months in the 3 d 
and visited twice each season by the visitors of the 
. . . , , I 5 had 
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the public money received the previous yea is been . ae 


faithfully applied to the payment of teachers, and | _, ee Rite, Si ¢ 
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raised by it for such purpose s.’ ™ , 

There is a State Normal School at New Britair P 
‘It was opened for scholars May 15, 1850, and from ‘ 
that time to May, 1859, 1,628 pupils were connected | — Pa 
withit. 121lhaver ved the diploma of the school. | 
During the last year, 266 pupils have b n attend 
ance: their average age was 19. The number is \ 0 ‘ 
limited to 220 at any one term, elections to be on atin es © 


1 1 aa e » n > . 
from e: h school society. Turtion free. In Hart- sSpir ety nye +) yy W 
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ford. Middletown, and New London, there are high 


schools, and in Norwich there is a free a ad my.’ HEALTH OF T! CH 


There is also a State Reform School at West Our obss m 
Meriden. This institution was opened March 1, | teac! a bu 1 
1854, and from that time to April 1, 1859, 304 boys | (204 2" ™ many } ae 
were rec eived. The law now provide s that no ¢ hild é Pe f 4 WI : sal e 
shall be sent there under ten years, nor for a period | tut g * l st 
less than nine months. The grad system is adopted ‘ . ‘ 
Records are kept, and the standing of ea h boy isi” Ire 5° >| LL-Q00 
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in for having a good teacher. We don’t stand so It mu 


| ) nt to wa} 
much for the price, and, as you have been recom- | or neglect this great p1 nflu 
mended to us as a first-rate teacher, we want you, ence in bringing about tl our 
and we'll pay you,” How much? “Ten dollars Southern St nd, 0 roy 
per month.” ‘Ten dollars per month, board yourself, | ernment, forty or fifty y iated a 
make, or hire made, your own fires, and pay for it | certain amount of mone yuld 


from your enormous salary of ten dollars a month! | adopt a system of publ thern 
O, consistency, thou art a jewel ! States 1 it have at r sis 
Now, why a woman, just because it happens to be | ter States he N¢ woul 
& woman, possessing equal if not superior ability to | be found a he peoy would 


many men, laboring just as many hours, 
the same faithfulness, submitting to like p 


enduring equal hardships, -should be required oreven | thi l é take 


rivation 


asked to give her labor for the above paltry sum, is | tha ‘ t] 

a problem we have not sufficient mathemat | talent rn ] ¢ J we 

to solv Will some of our close caleulators give are! 

us the solution !] ‘ { 
Really, these are indignities which our spirits « D Mh 

not brook, and we think we should ju ’ 

rebelling against law which empowers a h f-d t} Con t ( f tl s tn 

men in each township to say You must tea 

such a district, and for so mu or else n { 


Now, | motion that w end p ap titlo Lie 1 { I 


“powers that be” and have that law rep 
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tial tha pul ( pinion should be enlight He r 
no doubt foresaw the evil consequences that would \ Ol 
follow in the train of an ignorant people, li | t 5 
by ambitious and unprincipled leaders. John Qu J ye pt 1cra- 
Adams says : ““ There is but one method of prevent- | ' ve 
ing er ind rendering a republican form of gov 1c 
ernmel rab und that is by di minating tl | l t pass 
seeds of virtue and knowledge through ¢ ry part | the « j \ atur 
of the try b } iS ot proper modes 1 pli ( ’ itly 
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deep ( is opinion, 
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country, ¥ tol Veni iD ( 
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needs no arg é | f tas asp I during these 
whe t 1 that teac mphatically 
teacher, 1 rregular j » guard the 1 ind manners 
ymmit | t] r ¢ ‘ 
riven onl itlin [1 Bb ti Iso import | es ce nnected 
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‘directly responsible. The school rooms are opened 
ata spr ified time bef sche ol, when all teache 
are expe ted to be present. ig parent allow 
children to leave hon o as to reach the scl 
an hour bef the arrival of the teacher he alone 
is resp¢ le for the evil influences under ch the 
thildren » fall, and which are often far 1 
us than he imagines. he dangers connecte viti 
allowing children to remain at noon are sti!l greater 
because tl time Is n protracted. No duty of 
parents can be lainer, than that the: hould 
their children to come directly home « 
sept in extreme ¢ when thx veather a 
s such that they are compelled to remain. 
It is highly im riant that parents and 
should confer fr y tog ther respecting th 
which | ve alluded, and co-operate in their 
to eradicate them i have p sented the 
points of the system, that they may her r be 
more § urely guarded, 
Chat th renera tandard of morals and 
n the publi hoe is alreadv elevated. and 
prevailing inf e ina high degree salutary, is den 
onstrated b th tatist lnorance ind 
It is { | O7* ny 1 ( } 
he communi n S | 
vy she ' ha 
stantl ( f child | 
who al l ( s f ch | ! 
and 3 Tf omna ; vy In 
ort | ‘ oT ) ( y 
nore ,-3 ] G Ssocia 
yund ti 
It 1 T if ri m | ib ( 
his st | | her hat Lh ( i 1 
tion t S an co . 
which Hiliant vist should rk i 
satisfaction, than upon a system of commm 
through y h active moral and refinir 
are cont l y brought to bear upon ten thou 


hildren, who diffuse, in thousands of homes, in 
street and une ) the city. and Sas. erinenne for ' 
society, the same he thful ind el vatine tein 
that surround them at school. 


We are making special efforts to preserve the pu 
pils of the schools from contamination by the influ 
ence OT Viclous assoc ites, when no teache "or nar 


is near to watch over them. But many parent 
low their children to remain at school during t!] 
ntermission at noon, when there is no necessity 
it, and many allow them to come to ¢he school- 
grounds half an hour or more before the hour for 
sommencing school, when no teacher is near to pr 
tect them. Will you render us special aid in cor- 
recting this evil? 

May I venture one step farther, and allude to cer- 
tain home influences in a large number of families 
that do ve ry much to counteract the best efforts of 
the teachers at school? Weare constantly striving 
to banish from the school premises every profan 
oath, and all kinds of vulgar and offensive language; 
but it is painful to reflect, that many a pupil in our 
schools hears these forms of expression from the 
lips of his own father, or elder brother, at home. 
And yet, no father, whatever habits he may have 
fallen into himself, can for a moment desire to see 
his children imitate him in the use of such language. 
If I could but gain the confidence of evé ry such 
father, I would whisper in his ear a note of warning, 
and beseech him, as he regards the well-being of his 
children, to abstain from habits which are doing so 
much to ruin both him and them. 
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the case, they are shams and hum ys, they are ex- nething els equally useful t the public.— 
ceedingly pernicious. Resid Ed Massachusetts 7 er. 
When, preparatory to an examination, one part 
i t 


1 <= 
of a book is assigned to one scholar and anothe1 ry 
part to another, and afterwards they are made glibly OUR HOME GUARD. 
to recite their sev - pa . 1s. — . I’) Hi Vermont are our Home Guard. 
say in substan e to the p abhi ‘ L sp : 41 send. of én max. Yoann tad annie 
men of our knowledge of the wl tear MO Oxa the bor ind sinew of the State, have 


mination is a downrigh se children \ an 4 wig e to fieht for the rights 
learned a dreadful lesson. stan of tee, ebteonmians caiien ‘iin tial: 

We once heard at an exai 1 br unt ex thed to by our revolutionary fathers. 
ercise in mental arithmetic. We afterward d to f ir ind churches from which flow the 
a girl who distinguished herself in the « tion. 


“ 1) ou knov hat yi W to tne part } ] ; 
l id y i know | at you F | Y heay l yur physical 
lar examples which you performed ? i did, was { th: it has ren ed fr ym many 
wes ¥e hea lasa y = 4 . tely 1 + ¢ . 4 Lad | . a 
the answer. The cla vial I ly ta +} ve been relied upon for counsel 


dec ive the public. H tne ¢ est irises, who shall 


One of our former teacher vishing a class in ’ tentinaie 4 rdation? We 


, : 1 int 
spelling to appear well, a 1 I weaned « ; f those who 
rords ¢ ech nace of the snel \ tine ; 
words on each page of 1 \ D And many departments, the 
»} fF 4) x ’ } ? 
ciose Ol ie term we seemet 1 v iler us 
ence to know every word t! | : mynevett-eagaat 


iSif yf ai l eC WOrKk 


and the pupils knew how ge 


’ ts I * much in 
told. 


Not t the burden 
Many a brilliant « xaminat lit yn be b ss of many 
miration and applat iD ( Acad es l ¢ and of 





erate sham wm ¢ { ! I ! hools,. 
pe int of view, the man who t i pul \ i f e to n t 7 rvency 
is as blame-worthy as the man \ 3 mo ( : forts? neglect so 
from his neighbor by false p . at me as this d not prove 
so; for the man who swindk I t to our § nd trv? The edueators 
inju but one person, per} 1 Ve the sai au as the 
one but himself, morally ; wl l , We 1 wwe fighting the bat- 
str to gain applause Lis he St a tt our untry. for t etuity, yea, 
cost of the morai character « ver 3 of fre nst is. It is no 
pils. “If it is fair to cheat { : t we gain ' n the bloody 
cheat elsewh re! ‘es y l ( f b bs rf vas ain the terests of 
girls, ; comm \ | sis a conflict 
ae 4 dren are taught p ( a te 1 it 1 t either in 
er who pr | nd to be ak r wl t | rot | { l 1 W erush ¢ i nteitigence 
For the sake of detecting scholars { id, or in that freedom ch will 
ach metimes L | ’ top and in 
foundly inattentive to what ( ‘the surfa if o whole country, 
ro _ whil every hiid ) r . Lin ; iowledac and 
br knows tl ul t t ch t Wit! 1 a ire cannot be 
for any viola of ri S. , 

We remember a teacher who used t ls | t fore, the imperative duty of every friend 
part of his time in seemingly prof j W ut the State, to sustain by whatever ef- 
his book before him and his eyes s] by his ] ls id § necessary, tl nterests of our 
he said by his actions, ““ Boys, I am ying. | il] UOur « it | meetings should not be less 
not see you, if you lo pla ” But the bi ys mn | i t nor less interesting than forn rly; the ap- 
learned that when the master thus told them he y tions 1 istain our publi hools should not 
not looking, he was looking very sharply between | be diminished one farthing ; the Superintendents ap- 
his fingers. ‘They soon learned to say, * That is a} } ted and t ers employed should be only those 
game we can play as well as you ;’ 1 they p 1, wh qualif is fit them for r positions ; our 
it. The lesson in a ‘ting {ais hood vas qu \ SC! 1 J na hould find its wa nto ¢ very town, 
learned. ct, and family in the State 

4. The making of promises that are not fulfil We cannot afford to relax our efforts or diminish 

+ 4 


and the uttering of threats that are not executed * contributions at this crisis. They are more ne- 


tend to make children think lightl; untruthful wry now than ever before. If our Legislature 
ness. The sacredness of one’s word cannot be t yuld attempt the present sion, as heretofore, to 


carefully cuarded. onomise that direction, all who sustain such a 
These are but a few of the ways in which child m ire, will expose their ignorance and stupidity. 


in school are taught to speak and act falsehoods We trust that Col. Thomas will do better service for 
Believing that teachers have much to do with tl his country at New Orleans, than he did at Montpe- 
moral character of their pupils, exerting an influence | lier, and we sincerely hope that his mantle will not 


upon them which ean never cease, we hold it to be | fall upon his successor. 

the duty of every teacher to be open, above-board Our Home Guard have an important work to per- 
true, in all his dealings with his young charge, and | form; and as already intimated, the Women of Ver- 
to utterly abhor all shams and false pretences. If | mont have now new responsibilities to sustain.— 
@ man cannot sustain himself in school without lying There must necessarily be a large increase of female 
and swindling, thus teaching his pupils to lie and | teachers in our public schools. 

swindle, let him abandon school-keeping, or die, or We call upon these teachers to prepare themselves 
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for this new demand upon their service. If they are 
properly selected and enter upon their duties with 
becoming zeal, our schools will suffer nothing by the 
change. We believe in the utility of employing fe- 
males to manage and teach even our winter schi ols. 
They should be well qualified, liberally paid, provi- 


ded with one home near the school house. and en- | 


couraged by the co-operation of their employers.- 
We shall then not only be able to sustain, but to 


emprove our schools during the war.—Ed. Vermont | 


Se hool Je “urna, 
~e 


“WORK BUT DON’T WORRY.” 


Such was the advice given by one of the speaker 


at the late meeting of our State A ssax iation. It 
was good advice and we wish it might be heeded. 
There is nothing more wearing and destructive to 


the mind than “ worrying.” And yet how mai y ar 
constantly indulging in it. The minister too often 
| 


worries becaust he cannot see better resul 


labors; the farmer worries lest the weather shal] be 
too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry for the b 


fit of his crops; the merchant worries thr ugh fe 
that his sales or profits may be too small; the rich 
man worries lest his wealth may be decreased; thi 
poor man worries through fear that he may come to 
want; the manufacturer worries lest his cloth mav 
be rejected for its excess of “shoddy.” or lest he 
may fail to realize a little more pre fit thar others : 
the teacher worries because his ‘pu ils are not an 
relic in the d portment ind knowledge. And SO 
there are worriers in all department — "e@ 
race of worriers,—wicked, foolish. needless worriers 
“ But,” says the teacher, “how can I h | 
ing. My scholars are dull and heedless: I have 
tell them over and ov r again; they pay no att 
tion to my words, How can I help w rr ng ? 
We answer :—work earnestly. faithfully, wisely. Let 
your work se well di ne a 1d season ibly a e and 
then you'll have nothing to worry ab ut. The indo- 
lent, careless, unfaithful teacher oucht to worry 
be worried; but the good tea her never. T' i 
bandman who carefully prepares hi 
the seed and cultivates his crop, has no re 
worry even if he fails to reap a full harvest. He has 
done his part and whatever the result be, | 


ee 
may and should feel eheerful and satisfied. 


Teacher, don’t worry, and that you m ry not ha 





occasion to, be sure that vou work “with all dili- 
gence” and with a strong and persistent desire to 
be faithful. If your pupils do not learn as fast as 


you may wish, you need not worry unless you 

been negligent or unfaithful, in which case 

ought to be worried and troubled. 
Cheerfulness is a virtue: it is more, it is a chris- 


have 


you 
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tian duty. The nearer on approaehes to fid lity in | wh I N rst 
duty the more cheerful he may feel. Therefore, | giv i ry is emati- 
teacher, aim to be cheerful : not trifling.— but cheer- | studies, t rea oved 
ful and hopeful ; hopeful because faithful, and cheer- | in ex piaining th ng 
ful, because your work, well done, was a good one. | ru und the power « g Va- 
A faithful and cheerful teacher will fill the school | rious methods of sg g study 
room and the hearts of his pupils, with sunshine; | furnishes abundant t each- 
while a sad, desponding, worrying teacher will pro- | er who is t d hem to 
duce an atmosphere of gloom and despondency. As | excellert a t 
the teacher, so the pupils.— Hditor Connecticut C. By such a t re- 
S. Journal. | sults are gained Ist ’ unD- 
—— | derstood und fixed } ! ( ( l ed tacts 
THE SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. and prin¢ ipies are asso ted the pupll’s thoughts 
As I was once looking upon the sad spectacle of | 2. Habits of investiga ind reasoning are formed. 
a building in flames, my attention was attraeted to | The effect of such instru tio1 to mak« ligent, 
& rainbow formed upon the spray from the engines. | thoughtful scholars who wil] idy the laws that go- 
Like an angel among harpies, the symbol of hope | vern the universe, and apply them to useful ends,— 


appeared among the ravages of fire, adding an ele. | 


And while the ultimate benefits ari so great, the 


er 
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for the efficiency of our school sy mo ul position 

ure?” | have had occasion y Ul np ; +] ble pastor ean look over 
+ } reg th tf ream 1 ' . 

ant share of tha pu! : : . whole or 1 of men and 

al men. pheir genera ut n . nz him as the an who, more 


special quallucat ted himself in promoting their 

to educational affairs, indicate t dut t na , weal tows ; 

ver. : , : rewards of th hful pastor, 
I have already brought tl ibject to the not nly to t tisfaction of guiding immortal 


of our friends im anotl prot n, thre the { ( ven. I when rightly 


ture before he Vai e 41ea ‘ie or \ } , , id na f the same creat 
dressing the Reverend gentle! of denomina telligence and virtue, too often disconnec- 
tions, whose abundant labors : own d res} » related Onr Protestant ministry 
ed of ali men, I am hapy y to ackno dge that tl discarded the narrow dogma that igno- 


have done already more than men of any other the mot f devotion; and our various re- 
or prolession, to Sustain and ad ce the cause I } 


d m : now seem to vie with each 


public education in New England. the efforts to secure the best attainable 
But I am impressed,—l might almost say oppress tion for minist und people alike 
= 5 ‘ ‘ Wilh ivi i amiita ‘ ‘ 
ed,—with the greatn — . - pat — —— I el. t} that I am not unwarranted in urging 
and [ cannot refrain from asking your further int to exami unew the relations of your profes- 


est and more earnest co-operation in accomplishing | ¢ o the public schools. I need not assure yon 


it. It may seem a work of less dignity than your t you will find, in this sphere of labor, new inter- 
stri tly professional labor. but it n hardly be re t and new motives to earnest fidelity, as you pro- 
garded as less important to the public welfare. And ahh cine : . 

while I include in this estimate the education fur stvle. the character, and the amount of labor 
ished by the academy and the college, | 5CE Cope performed, I had purpose to suggest at this 
cially to th training of « ur younger ch lren in the " Teasing thes OR. be to your own judgment, 
common schools. You readily acknowledge the king you, once more, to give to this subject 
claims of the higher institutions up n your attention ly consideration. I am. gentlemen. 

and regard. Y ou deem it at once a pleasure and an : Very respectfully yours, 

honor, to serve them as trustees, or visitors, or ex ' Epw. P. WeEsTON, 


r= Aa . For the Public Schools. 
you may. Their influence upon society is immeasur- Gorham. Nov. 1862.—Masine Teacher. 


aminers; and you rejoice in their success, as well 
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